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Sel cn and St anners. self to its effects on the constitution. From too extensive | There is still one other thing needful, and that is ex- 
experience, and from innumerable facts clearly established, | ercise; the effects of this on the human frame are too well 

INTEMPERANCE. we know that excess of strong liquor destroys the tone of | known, or may so easily be perceived by taking notice of 

pena the nerves, vitiates the various organs of the body, and | the laborious poor, that I need not take much pains to 

“Oh! that man should put an enemy into his mouth to steat; thus produces tremors, weakness, palpitations, and lowness , convince you that it strengthens the body, begets an ap- 
away his brains! mana of spirits; contracts the st h, and hardens its coats; | petite; and as man was designed by his Maker to be an 


The following letter, with the prefatory note, has 
been in our possession a considerable time, owing to its 
having been mislaid. The subject is of the utmost im- 
portance to society, as there is scarcely a man, woman, or 
child living, whose comforts or prospects in life may not 
be seriously affected, if not altogether blasted, by the 
baneful vice which it is the object of this letter to expose 
in all its deformity.—Edit. Kai. 

— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I take the liberty of transmitting you the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written by an eminent physician 
to his patient:—probably it may be thought worthy a 
place in your excellent Mirror.—Yours, &c. 


‘Low Moor. AMICUS. 


« The urgency of my engagements is at present likely to 
prevent me having the pleasure of seeing you for some 
days to come; but I cannot avoid attempting to persuade 
you to listen to the admonitions I gave you. , My solici- 
tude for your welfare forces me to embrace this mode of 
again pointing out the most probable means of recovering 
your health, the value of which is too obvious to require 
any comment; for, surely, next to the favour of our 
Creator, and the conscious rectitude of our hearts, it is the 
gteatest blessing man can possess, and what only makes 
our very existence desirable; for without it we cannot re- 


hence loss of appetite; and occasions obstructions in the 
liver and spleen, from thence come jaundice and dropsy : 
these, and a thousand other direful consequences inevi- 
tably flow from this source. And what shall we say, then, 
of its effects on the intellects ?. itimpairs, it destroys them ; 
and yet its operation is often so imperceptible that men 
cannot be convinced of these truths ‘ill too late, when the 
foundation of numberless sufferings is irremoveably laid, 
which embitter and shorten their existence, it being an 
acknowledged truth, that we bring on most of our diseases 
by indulgence and folly. 


** After what I have said on intemperance, I need not add 
much on its opposite virtues ; perhaps an attention to the 
condition of savages, and animals that do not live under 
the guidance of men, will point out its effects more clearly 
than a thousand words. Few of these die without mea- 
suring out the whole period of present existence allotted 
them ; pain and distempers are almost unknown amung 
them ; and death comes upon them like a sleep, in conse- 
quence of gradual and unavoidable decay. The greatest 
part of the black catalogue of diseases that unpeople the 
world, is the offspring of intemperance, and the cor- 
ruptions introduced by the viees and false refinements of 
polished society. To avoid these, let us be temperate in 
all things; eating to satisfy the wants of nature, and drink. 
ing for no other purpose but to allay thirst: it is scarcely 
necessary to particularize; every man knows what is tem- 





lish any pleasures, nor can we substitute any thing that 
will compensate for its loss. How culpable, therefore, 
(even considering man like the beast that perishes,) must 
he be, who, by his voluntary conduct, impairs his health, 
and brings on disease and premature death! But, if we add 
to this the poignant accusation of his mind, and the tor- 
tures of his body under compiicated maladies, working. 
by slow but certain advances to his final dissolution, we 
have a state too horrible for description : nothing in nature 
ean alleviate his misery; no human art can assuage the 
sufferings which are the consequence of a long course of 
intemperence. Days and nights, leng and tedious days 
and nights, revolve in tardy succession, and shed accu- 
mulated woes on the head of the intemperate. 

*¢ Drunkenness is a vice of the most baneful consequence ; 
shame and odium are its inseparable attendants ; and 
there cannot be a more contemptible sight than a rational 
creature in this condition. I hope you will excuse me in 
adiressing myself thus freely to you. An earnest wish 
to be of service to a man of your time of life, and of such 
fair hopes, together with the duty of my profession, must 
be my apology; and it what I say prevents you from 
falling into » habit, what, at present, I hope is only a lit- 
tle indiscretion, I shall think myself fortunate, and my time 
not ill employed. Of this be further assured, that, when 
once firmly rooted, no human power can remove it. It fixes 
Me roots deeper and deeper. ‘The probable future conse- 


perance, and I hope you are convinced that it is a duty we 
ought all to practice; and unless you, for one, resolutely 
set about it, no power on earth can re-establish your 
health. There then remains but this alternative; health 
and temperance, or pain and misery with the contrary. In 
a course of temperance the most trifling deviation is fatal, 
for unless a man has fortitude enough to resist every, the 
most insignificant error, I am sure there is no security 
against exgess. Therefcre, with a watchful eye, and an 
appnvtag tins, withstand the solicitations of sense and 
appetite; for although a temporary alleviation of anxiety, 
tremors, and the whole train of nervous complaints be 
eftected by strong drinks, they leave a person in a worse 
state than that they were taken to- remove, and conse. 
quently require a larger dose to remove this aggravated 
distress. Thus, step by step, the custom of excessive 
drinking is frequently established. Is it not strange that 
the experience and sufferings of such delinquents are not 
able to deter men from accumulating misery on their 
wretched heads? Observation says, no! How foolish 
and inconsistent a creature is man! happiness is his being, 
end, and aim, and yet we see around us thousands daily 
acting as if the contrary was their pursuit. Class not 
with these, but boldly seize the reins of your passions, and 
steadfastly conduct yourself in the road of propriety and 


by your fellow-creatures, you will meet with their esteem 


active creature, it is even, a priort, probable that the vigour 
of his mind and health of his body cannot be fully pre- 
served without labour cf some sort. Without it, the solid 
parts of our bodies lose their tone, especially the nerves ; 
the muscles, their moving powers; and as the sound and 
natural state of the fluids depend dn these two, so they suf- 
fer along with them ; the blood becomes poor and vitiated ; 
the excretions, on which health materially depends, are 
either obstructed or depraved. To obviate these, and many 
evils which attend indolence, use as much as exercise as 
your strength will admit of without over-fatigue. 

—_—_—_—_— na ad 


Piterature, Criticism, &e, 


THE MAGIC RING. 
& ROMANCE. 











(From the German of Frederick Baron de la Motte Fouqut.) 
The author of the Magic Ring, although his allegory 
is intended to illustrate the triumph of Christianity over 
Paganism, has freely availed himself of the diabolical 
machinery and mysteries of enchantment, and has called 
to his aid, as dramatis persone, necromancers, witches, 
demons, and Der Freischutz nondescripts. The super- 
human machinery is, however, managed with the hand of 
a master; and the impression left on the mind of the reader 
is of an agreeable, rather than of an opposite deseription. 
The author has selected for the era of his story, the ro- 
mantic age in which our chivalrous Richard Coeur de Lion 
flourished. 

In the present rage for writing post haste, translations 
from foreign works are too often executed in a most slo- 
venly style, on the spur of the moment; and as novels 
and romances are generally of very ephemeral duration, 
the translators of such productions get them out of hand 
as speedily as possible, and send them forth, like the ware 
of Peter Pindar’s razor manufacturer, rather with an eye 
to immediate sale than for permanent use. The work 
under consideration is not, however, liable to this censure ; 
on the contrary, we are warranted in saying, that whatever 
the style of the original may be, that of the translator is 
so pure and natural, and free from foreign idiom, that 
had the Magic Ring been published as an original English 
work, we confess that we should not have detected the im- 
posture, although we must necessarily have referred it to 
the German school. 

The principal charm of the work is the simplicity and 
beauty of the sentiment with which it abounds ;—the rela- 
tive situations of the various characters introduced ;—the 
picturesque description of natural phenomena, and the 
beauty and accuracy with which the scenery of the various 


wisdom, and then, instead of being pitied, if not despised | countries of Europe is depicted. 


After we had written the preceding comments, we 


and applause, which I aseure you is no contemptible re- | chanced to meet with some well written remarks in a co. 








quences God forbid I should attempt to delineate! I wilt 
Jeave these (o your own consideration, and will confine my- 
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reviewing. We shall here appropriate them, after pre-_ 
mising that we shall, in the conclusion of this article, ine | 
troduce an extract from the book itself, which we consider 
# very good specimen of the work.—£dit. Kal. 
a 
CRITIQUE FROM A COTEMPORARY JOURNAL. 
This is a work displaying German imagination in all its 
originality, though we doubt much whether it is destined 
to be popular in this country. Itis an attempt to revive a 
ecies of writing, which, in Italy, had reached perfection 

about the commencenient of the 16th century, and which 
was eminently adapted to the superstitious spirit of the age. 
Stories of necromancers and fairies—of feats of valour quite 
superhuman, then obtained easy credence, and captivated 
and fired the imaginations of all; but, when a more in- 
quiring age came to discover their utter et they, 
of necessity, lost much of their attractiveness ; and, if now 
they are read, it is not on account of the interest they pos- 
sess, but on account of their curiosity, and the richness of 
the poetry in which they are enshrined. There are some 
individuals, doubtless, of imaginations so facile and ardent, 
as to be deluded by such tales into a passing belief of their 
truth; and with whom, consequently, they possess all 
their pristine fascinations; but these individuals, we ap- 
prehend, are exceedingly scarce. They stand apart from 
the matter-of-fact sort of people who compose the present 
generation, and are to be found chiefly in Germany. The 
author of the present work is unquestionably one of them ; 
a day-dreamer of the first magnitude, who has studied the 
usages and observances of chivalry con amore, till his mind 
was as perfectly impregnated with its spirit as that of the 
knight of La Mancha. That he has studied and partially 
imitated the works of the Italian romancers, is evident 
from the involutions of his story, and its infinitely ramified 
episodes; and also from its comprehensiveness with regard 
to character, the low and the ludicrous being a part— 
though only a small part—of its elements. Of this motley 
kind of composition we do not exactly approve, though 
some have attempted to justify it, by the authority of 
Horace : 

“ Et sermone opus est, modo tristi, smpe jocoso, 

Defendent. vicem modo rhetoris atque pocete, 

Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 

Extenuantis eas consulto of 
those who quote that authority forgetting that it was meant 
@ apply only to ethical writing. It is the merit of our 
author, however, to have acted upon it more cautiously 
and sparingly than any of his predecessors. In another 
respect his work is decidedly superior to theirs. T'hcirs 
are crowded with allusions to the adventures of heroes and 
heroines recorded in other works, with which, it is sup- 
posed, the reader must be familiar, just as it is taken for 
granted, that the tenants of the nursery, now-a-days, know 
all that has been ever said or sung about Jack the Giant. 
kiiler ; and thus their works appear as but detached por- 
tions or fragments of some enure history of knight-erran. 
try. This, perhaps, was no flaw in their works at the time 
they were written, but it is one now ; and it is one with 
which the work before us is by no means chargeable. 
‘There is in the Megic Ring more, perhaps, of Ariosto's 
fertility of imagination and grandeur of conception than 
in any modern work; but while Ariosto’s descriptions, 
when not ludicrous, are at once magnificent and beautiful, 
like the scenery of his native land, those of La Motte 
Fouqué, most of them, at least, are positively terrific, 
partaking of the robust and savage character of the North 
—wild as its ** ruffian storms,’’ and massive as its moun- 
tains of perpetual snow. ‘* Kach canto of the Orlando 
Furioso,” says Véltaire, ** is an enchanted palace, the 
vestibule of which is always in a different style, sometimes 
majestic, sometimes simple, and sometimes grotesque.” 
Almost every chapter of the Magic Ring, again, is a 
Gothic tower, o’ergrown with lichens, and tenanted by 
horrors. Most of the scenes are laid in Scandinavia, 
upon or within the limits of the regions of sorcery, where 
evil spirits, in all sorts of strange and uncouth forms,— 
Gorgons and Hydras, and chimeras dire,—abide, obedient 
to the behests of powerful and rival enchantresses. We 
do not know the relative dates of the publication of the 
Magic Ring and Der Freischutz, but evidently the incan- 
tation scene in the latter, and the conflict by night with 
the Finlanders in the former, are copies of each other, so 
far as respects the supernatural yop» employed ; and 
the representation in the one of the aérial pastimes of the 





Wild Hanter of the Hartz forest, and the account of them 
in the other, are equally similar. The author sometimes 
conveys his readers across the Rhine into France, Spain, 
and Italy ; when, to us, it appears he loses much of his 


tinental Catholics. The characters, in general, are power- 
fully sketched, and well defined ; pos the supernatural 
attributes assigned to some are skilfully blended with their 
human qualities. On the whole, the work is an imagina- 
tive one, of extraordinary vigour; its descriptions are al- 
most overpowering to the mind, and it has the additional 
recommendation of vividly illustrating the ancient cha- 
racter, custoins, and superstitions of the Germans. 





In the following extract from the Magic Ring, the hero 
of the piece, the young Sir Otto Von Trautwangen, is 
described in the solemn act of watching over his armour, 
on the first evening of his knighthood : 

** Aloft in the chapel-roof there shone, from afar, a single 
lamp, illuminating in such a manner the Gothic arches, 
with their richly-carved branches and foliage, that one 
might have deemed himself under the shade of a long 
leafy avenue in a wood, and have looked up through the 
trees for the clear blue light of heaven. Meanwhile the 
ground of the chapel (like the earth itself to the weak 
eyes of mortals) remained, with all its forms and imagery, 
dim and doubtful. 

** Of the various forms that were visible along the walls, 
some projected so far, that, in the play of light and sha- 
dow, they almost moved and started into life. Others 
were only paiated on the stone,—shadows themselves 
among the grotesque shades which, by the lamp-light, 
were cast from other figures upon them. It seemed as if 
all this imagery must in some way or other be connected 
with his father’s past life, of which his knowledge was 
only like that which he had just now acquired of the 
chapel) walls. 

** Great banners and Mahometan horse-tails waved here 
and there in the night-wind; crooked sabres, with their 
richly-adorned hilts, shone beside them, mingled with old 
rusty swords and halberts. ‘There were whole coats of 
mail ranged as if in battle array ; and between them 
appeared sometimes the hard features of old men carved 
in stone on the walls, and sometimes mild female visages, 
on which the lamp-light shone like pale moonshine. 
Among these there was one by which the knight was ear- 
nestly and irresistibly attracted. He could scarcely view 
it properly, on account of the grim statues and armorial 
trophies by which it was environed, and yet he was con- 
vinced that it could only be the monument of his revered 
mother. It seemed as if the figure, with its mght hand 
outstretched, made signs to him that he should approach 
nearer. He would have gone thither immediately, but 
knew not whether it was permitted him by the laws of 
knighthood to move so far from his armour, for the mo. 
nument was at the farther end of the chapel. A strange 
conflict then arose in his mind, which he could by no 
means tranquillize; however, his heart was in such a 
degree moved, that at last he kneeled down before the 
altar, devoutly begging forgiveness, if he now infringed 
the rules of the sacred order to which he belonged, and 
thereafter went courageously towards the monument. 

** It was indeed the image of his mother, who was repre- 
sented in the midst of a forest, with both hands uplifted 
to heaven, of which one only being visible to him from a 
distance, 1t had, therefore, seemed that she had made him 
signals. Now he perceived that she directed them only 
towards the Giver of all Good, for her eyes were fixed on 
a golden triangle, which was represented among the deep 
blue clouds. Whatever the figure and its adornments 
wanted in freshness and fidelity of resemblance, the youth’s 
imagination (though his eyes were now dim with tears) 
failed not to supply. 

+s Just then a great gust of wind swept through the aisle. 
The gates of the ce 4 and castle all groaned and rattled ; 
an old banner right over his head began to wave and 
rustle; so that he started suddenly from his meditations, 
and looked anxiously round to his armour. Thereupon a 
gigantic figure came forward betwixt him and the altar, 
stretching out a long black arm towards the treasure over 
which he should have stood sentinel! Incensed, he di- 
rectly rushed up to the dark apparition, and seized on it 
so violently, that the helmet which it wore fell rattling, 
along with various weapons, to the ground, while, through 
the cloud of dust that rose from the old rusty fragments, 
a fleshless skeleton’s head grinned out, as if scornfully 
upon him. With horror he struck at it with his sword; 
whereupon the death’s-head, with the coat of mail, and all 


| its appurtenances, fell to the ground with a tremendous 


crash. Then, for the first time, he a plainly 
that no ghost nor supernatural visitant had come against 
him, but that it was only with one of the lifeless 
monuments projecting from the wall which he had con- 
tended. A new duty thus devolved on him; he had to 





inapiration ; and too often betrays that spirit of religious 
mysticism which has, of late, infected too many of the con- 


collect the whole together again; to make the old rusty 
coat of mail stand erect; especially to place the skull on 


the shoulders, and surmount it once more with the pon- 
derous helmet. In the course of this labour, when he took 
up the death’s-head, it appeared that he had inflicted on it 
a deep scar with his sword, and could almost believe that 
it now grinned on him, not in scorn, but with pain and 
torment. This notion confused him strangely; and when 
he had set all to rights, he took off the helmet once more, 
in order to be convinced whether his imagination had 
misled him. Hereupon he perceived, that without doubt 
there were several wounds on the head, and that one of 
them (for he had struck but once) must have been inflicted 
by his sword ; so that he hastened to cover up the frightful 
object. Returning then to the altar, he knelt down, and 
me go to Heaven for forgiveness of the error which he 

ad committed, in leaving the armour, which it was his 
duty to guard; in consequence of which the confusion of 
that spectral combat had been inflicted upon him.” 











The Lnbdestigator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] ; 


"POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 


——. 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAP. V.—ConrTinvugepb. 
THE MEANS BY WHICH WAGES MAY BE INCREASED. 

The circumstances most favourable to the comfort and 
happiness of the great body of people are those in which 
the cultivation of none but superior soils, and the divisions 
of employment, with the aid of machinery, raise the effec. 
tive powers of industry, and, consequently, the maximum 
of wages to the highest point; while the rapid increase of 
capital, or the prudential habits of the people with respect 
to increasing their numbers, preserves, between the quantity 
of labour and the amount of capital, that proportion which 
brings actual, up to the level of maximum, wages. 

The circumstances most unfavourable to the comfort 
and happiness of the labouring class, are those in which 
the low effective powers, either of agricultural or of manu- 
facturing industry, bring down the maximum of wages to 
a level with the extreme minimum, below which the merely 
animal wants of the labouring population cannot be sup- 
plied. Under such circumstances the condition of the 
great body of the rae is melancholy and calamitous in 
the highest degree. Already standing on the extreme verge 
of existence on every stagnation of trade and deficient har=* 
vest, they are deprived of support and visited by famine. 

Should the resorting to soils of an inferior quality, and 
the low effective powers of agricultural industry consequent 
thereto, be the cause which brings down the maximum of 
wages to the level of their extreme minimum, then the 
degredation and misery of the people cannot be removed 
unless the inferior lands are thrown out. of cultivation, 
either by the free importation of foreign agricultural pro- 
duce, or by such a reduction of the population’ as may 
enable the lands of superior quality to yield a sufficient sup- 
ply of food and material for the numbers which remain. 

It is to be carefully remembered, however, that the im- 
portation of foreign agricultural produce, and the con- 
sequent throwing out of inferior soils, though they will 
have the effect of raising maximum or possible wages, can- 
not raise the actual wages received, unless the proportion 
which the quantity of labour bears to the amount of capital 
should be at the same time reduced. If, previous to the 
importation of foreign corn, 100 labourers, with an expen- 
diture of 500 quarters for seed and implements, could raise 
749 quarters from the last quality of soil brought under 
cultivation, then minimum profits being 7 per cent., the 
maximum wages of 100 men would be 200 quarters; and 
if, after the importation of foreign corn, all soils were 
thrown out of tillage, except those from which 100 la- 
bourers, with an expenditure of 500 quarters for seed and 
implements, could produce 1605 quarters, then the max- 
imum wages of the 100 labourers would rise from 200 
quarters to 1000 quarters. But though maximum, or 
possible wages, might thus advance, ft is self-evident that 
actual wages could not be raised to this maximum, unless 
the quantity of labour had so diminished, or the amount 
of capital had so increased, that for every 100 labourers to 
he employed, the farmer, in addition to his necessary ad- 
vance of 500 quarters for seed and implements, had 1000 
quarters to advance as wages. 








It is also to be remembered, that in a country which has 
approached the ultimate limits of her agricultural resources, 
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and which refuses te admit foreign agricultural saree a 
reduction of the population, sufficient to throw the inferior 
land out of cultivation, though it increases maximum, or 
possible wages, yet will not advance actual wages, if capital 
should be reduced in the same proportion with population. 
If the farnier, who employs 100 men, has a capital of only 
400 quarters of corn, and if he is obliged to advance 200 

varters for seed and implements, the wages of the 100 
men will necessarily be 200 quarters, whether the soil they 
cultivate yields 428 or 842 quarters. In the former case, 
the farmer's profits will be 7 per cent.; in the latter, they 
will be 110 per cent. This very high rate of profit would 
occasion a rapid increase of capital, and if the population, 
remaining stationary, rendered it unnecessary again to 
resort to the inferior land, the wages of the 100 labourers 
would rise from 200 quarters to 600 quarters, the extreme 
maximum prerieleel by the superior quality of the soil 
under cultivation. 

From all that has been said, it must be evident that the 
important power of increasing, or of diminishing, the re- 
ward of labour, is, by the essential order of society, placed 
in the hands of the labourers themselves. Irregularities 
in the seasons, bringing on scarcity and famine; foreign 
incursions, or domestic commotions, destroying property, 
or suspending production by rendering it insecure, may 
sometimes occasion a depression of wages, which no pru- 
dence on the part of the labouring classes can avert or 
mitigate. But under all ordinary circumstances, when 
the usual course of nature is preserved, and when law and 
order are maintained, it depends upon the labouring 
classes themselves whether wages shall ascend to the ulti- 
mate maximum, or sink to the extreme minimum. By 
duly regulating their numbers, in relation to the extent 
and fertility of the soil, they enlarge the range of maximum 
wages, andl by regulating their numbers, in relation to the 
quantity of capital employed, they cause actual wages to 
ascend to their ultimate maximum. 

Under such circumstances, every improvement in agri- 
culture—every addition to mechanical powers—every new 
facility afforded to communication and transport—every 
thing, in short, which reduces the cost of bringing the 
necessaries of life to market, raises, at one and the same 
time, both possible and actual wages ; bestows upon the 
labouring classes more ample means of comfort and enjoy- 
ment, and lifts them to a higher place upon the scale of 
society. 

On the other hand, when the labouring classes allow 
their numbers to bear a high proportion, either to the ex- 
tent of fertile land, or to the amount of capital employed, 
wages will settle down to the extreme minimum below 
which animal existence cannot be sustained. Under such 
circumstances, every fluctuation of the seasons, every stag- 
pation or revulsion in trade, will bring down upon the la- 
bouring population all the miseries of want, and degrade 
them to a state more precarious and wretched than that of 
negro servitude. 

THERE IS NO TENDENCY IN POPULATION TO IN- 
CREASE FASTER THAN CAPITAL, AND THUS TO 
DEGRADE WAGES. 

Were it true, as has been sometimes stated, that popu- 
lation has a tendency to increase more rapidly than capi- 
tal, all endeavours to improve the condition of the people 
would be completely idle and abortive. The existence of 
euch a tendency would fix the labouring class in a state, 
not only of hopeless, but of perpetually increasing misery, 
and in each succeeding year a number greater than in the 

receding, would be prematurely cut off by famine, and 
y the epidemics it engenders. The fact that the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes has improved with the pro- 
of wealth and civilization, demonstrates that popula- 

tion has not a tendency to increase faster than capital. 

Adam Smith has told us, that, in the universal opulence 
of an improving country, the common labourer can com- 
mand a greater quantity of the necessaries and comforts of 
life than many an African king, the absolute master of 
the lives and fortunes of thousands of subject savages. At 
the present time, acommon labourer, in England, is better 
eff, with respect to food, clothing, and furniture, than 
were the chief men of the land in the days of the Saxon 
Heptarchy; and many an inhabitant of a workhouse is 

accommodated now than were the Kings of Britain at 
the period of the Roman invasion. These facts are totally 
imconsistent with the supposition that population hasaten- 
dency to increase faster than capital. 

The poverty and misery of mankind, in almost all parts 
ef the globe, is no proof that population has a tendency to 
imcrease faster than capital has actually increased. To 
prove the existence of such a tendency other facts must be 
supplied. Ut must be shown, not only that the labouring 
elasses are generally in a state of misery and poverty, but 





! gone on increasing. Even this is not enough. Wher. the 

| fact of the constantly increasing wretchedness of mankind 
has been established, it is further necessary to show, that 
the increasing misery has not been produced by another | 
cause, fully adequate to the effect, namely, by an increase 
in the ratio of population to the extent of the fertile lands | 
from which subsistence is obtained. 

When we examine this question with the attention and 
accuracy which its great importance demands, and com- 
pare the motives which influence mankind in increasing 
their numbers, and in accumulating wealth, we find that, 
in almost every society, the tendency is not to increase 
pulation faster than capital; but, on the contrary, to in- 
crease capital more rapidly than population. 

In new countries, like orth America, where abundance 
of fertile land remains to be reclaimed, and where the ob- 
stacle to production is the want of a population sufficiently 
dense for the division of employment, and the co-operation 
of one distinct branch of industry with another, a large fa- 
mily becomes an important source of wealth ; the desire of 
bettering their condition acts in conjunction with the in- 
stinct of nature in impelling the labouring classes to early 
marriages ; and population increases with as much rapi- 
dity as the human constitution will adinit. Yet in new 
countries, where population doubles in the shortest pos- 
sible period, the accumulation of wealth is at least as rapid ; 
as the increase of numbers and capital continues to bear 
that proportion to labour which makes actual wages per- 
manently high. 

In old and well-peopled countries, such as England, the 
increasing cost of procuring raw produce gives a high va- 
lue to food, and to those coarse manufactured articles into 
which raw material largely enters. The high value thus 
given to the things which constitute wages, is of no advan- 
tage to the married labourer, who must consume, in the 
maintenance of his family, all the subsistence he receives, 
but is of great advantage to the unmarried labourer, who, 
receiving more food and clothing, or the price of more than 
he can himself consume, has a surplus quantity, or the 
price of a surplus quantity, with which to purchase the finer 
manufactured goods, and the foreign articles, which have 
fallen in value, as compared with food and with the coarser 
manufactured. goods. Hence the unmarried labourer 
finds himself in much more affluent circumstances than 
the married labourer. Whilein anew country a numerous 
family is a powerful means ot bettering the condition of 
the labourer, in an old country, where the produce of the 
soil has acquired a high value, such a family degrades the 
working man from the ease, and comfort, and indepen- 
dence which he enjoys in thesingle state. It follows, that, 
as a country approaches the limits of her agricultural re- 
sources, marriages become less frequent; and the power 


to its utmost action, by the considerations of prudence and 
the desire of bettering our condition, is checked and con- 
troled by the — efficacy of these causes, to such an 
extent, that the tendency, in every civilized community, 
is, not for population to increase faster than capital, but 
for capital to increase faster than ——, 

These principles are established by the actual condition 
of the labouring classes in every country of Europe except 
Ireland. The strength of the motives by which, in an old 
country, the impulse to an increase of numbers is controled, 
cannot be sufficiently appreciated, unless we take into our 
consideration the fact that these motives have hitherto 
acted under all the discouragements of erroneous opinion 
and mistaken legislation. When the laws which give a 
bounty to over-population shall be repealed, and when 
prudence and precaution in entering upon the married 
state, and in regulating the numbers of families, instead of 
being objects of censure and dislike, receive, from the ap- 
probation of an enlightened public voice, the reward to 
which their prevailing influence on human happiness en- 
titles them ; then will pupulation be, at all times, so regu- 
lated, that the supply of Saban will be duly apportioned 
to the quantity of fertile land and to the amount of capital 


fort, and independence. 


Great Britain would speedily bring about this consumma- 


fatal counteracting cause, the annual innundations of Irish 


people of that unhappy country can hold up their heads 
as freemen, and until the enjoyment of civil rights and of 


gradation, will control the power of increase, and thus 
raise the reward of Irish labour to a level with that of 
England. But the two countries are so intimately con- 
nected; steam navigation has brought their shores into 
such immediate contact, that, if Irish wages do not rise to 
pe ying of English, English wages must full to the level 
of Irish. 





siscellanics. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVERN FORTRESS OF 
MOUNT PARNASSUS. 





** We left Thistimo at daylight ; and after a ride of 
seven hours through an interesting country, whos? prin- 
cipal ornament was the varying aspect of Parnassus, we 
decended from the mountain into the valley. - After con- 
tinuing through this for about an hour, we crossed a 
gigantic and precipitous ravine, through whose depth flows 
a torrent, which takes its rise on the summit of Parnassus. 
The ravine encirclés this side of the mountain: it encloses 
a beautiful modern village, and the extensive remains of 
an ancient fortress, with its walls, towers, and aqueducts, 
built of tine marble, now yellow through time, but iu ex- 
cellent preservation. We passed through this village, and 
crossing several streams, ascended up the side of the moun- 
tain by a precipitous and rugged path, till, in the space of 
about twenty minutes, we came to a fine grove of old oaks, 
which Ulysses had converted into a camp for his troops.— 
Leaving this, we continued to toil up a path whose steep- 
ness continually augmented. It was sprinkled with frag- 
ments of rock, overgrown with flowers -and mountain. 
plants, and bordered with stunted oaks and.a variety of 
evergreen shrubs. A labour of half an hour brought us to 
the base of a stupendous precipice, whose bare and rocky 
side projected out like the bastion of a giant- built fortress: 

** at the height of eighty feet, there isan extensive shelf 
of rock running into a deep and hollow cave. Above this: 
the precipice rises to the height of six or seven huadred 
feet, in the form of a rainbow-shaped arch, whose projec- 
tion protects the cavern beneath. 

** We ascended, by ladders placed one over the other, to 
the first ledge, and entered by an iron door this part of the 
cavern, which serves for a guard-room. It is about 300 
feet in length, and thirty deep, faced by an artillery proof 
wall, furnished with port-holes and cannon. This | med 
a fine platform, and several houses with forges, workshops, 
&c. have been erected on it. We then ascended fifty feet, 
by another ladder, to the principal cave, which is also for- 
tified. It is impossible for more than one man to ascend 
at atime, and that by the ladders; so thut this cavern 
might be defended by a woman against thousands, even if 


** to increase and multiply,” instead of being stimulated 't he lower works were taken by treachery or storm. The 


cave is wild and huge ; its mouth is seventy feet wide, and 
shaded by trees and shrubs. Far back, there is a house 
forthe women, a large cistern and store-house. The 
cistern is supplied by a waterfall from above, and there is 
besides a spring not a gun-shot off. From this we again 
ascended, by the same means, to a higher cavern of great 
extent, which is occupied by a regular street of warehouses 
and magazines, filled with ammunition and provision suf- 
ficient to supply the inhabitants during a protracted siege. 
Ulysses had deposited his family and treasures here. 

* From this height we enjoyed an extensive view, pro 
bably unequalled tur beauty and variety. Around us were 
the many foldings of Parnassus, and in our immediate 
neighbourhood was the chain of mountains connected with 
this principal one, covered with oak, fir, larch, and cypress, 


until snow arrested the progress of vegetation towards the 
frozen summits. Livadia is at our feet, and the sea and 
the island of Negropont stretch far away to the coast. 


** Such is a faithful description of this extraordinary 


fortress, which is undoubtedly the most important strong- 
hold in possession of the Greeks. The Turks have left ne 
means untried to get possession of it. Two years back 
; , they brought 25,000 men before it, and kept up a heavy 
employed; and the labouring classes will emerge from | cannonade for twenty-five days. Ulysses had then 3000 
their degradation, and will permanently enjoy ease, com- | soldiers in the cavern. The Turks could not cross the 
i i i but, under th i 
The rapidity with which all kinds of useful instruction | artillery, gp nip erate one rapper adn 
are at this time spreading amongst the labouring classes of | and came close up undcr the walls; ta scale them was im- 
: : : possible, and they were soon dislodged. In the summer 
tion, so devoutly to to be wished, were it not for one most | of 1893, the Turkish army again encamped before it; but 
Ser epe s: - , it is said that some foreign engineers attending on them 
labour. Until this cause is removed we despair of our declaring it impregnable they again decamped. In fact, 
country. Until Ireland is better = until the] i¢ has been regularly fortified by Ei 


nglish engineers.” 








hovel, their potato, and their $ and_no prudential 





that, from the time that capitalists and labourers became 
@istinct classes, the migezy and poverty of the latter has 





political power makes them feel the honest and decent | old gouty, testy, limping 
ride of mdependence, they will be satisfied with their! mite with much irritability; upon which the mendicant 


A be: in Dublin had been long time besieging an 
art tleman, Sos had heeftn 


» ** Ah? please your honour’s honour, I wish God'had 


said 
calculations, ne desire ef lifting themselves from this de-| made your hears as tender as your (o¢4,”” 
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JESSICA. 
— - 


Have you wandered at soft eventide 
To hear the lone nightingale sing? 
Have you scen the young rose in its pride, 
Or the modest blue vi'let of spring? 
@b! gentle her voice as the lay 
Of the warbler 60 pensive of eve, 
And fair as the blossom of May, 
wpe she, the false wooer could leave! 


I saw hera creature of light, 

The sigh and the tear were unknown : 
Her age as a sunbeam was bright, 

Her sintle was Euphrosyne'sown; 
And, alas, for the icy-cold heart 

Of him who could win'to betray; 
Like a dream of the morning depart, 

And abandon to Ung’ring decay ! 


1 aaw her—the rose on her cheek 
Had fied, and the lily was there; 
And her eye did the conflict bespeak, 
So cruel, of hope with despair ! 
Yet, brightly it shone as the morn, 
Put chill and unearthly ite light ; 
'Twaa the light of the sepulchre born, 
Or meteor, portentous of night. 


lanw her—again did the rose 
On bor cheek in its loveliness bloom, 
But transient, alas, its repose, 
It came to adorn for the tomb! 
And she knew the pale monarch was nigh, 
And hailed his approach with a smile; 
It was sweeter, far sweeter to die 
Than to live, and yet wither the while! 


1 saw her tn fairest array, 
The lily reclined on her breast; 

In her snowy-white shroud as she lay, 
The virgin of Heaven confest | 

And I kissed the pale face of the dead, 
In the atlllness of grief and despair ; 

And WWaced the young rose at her head, 
In its freshness and beauty less fair! 


Atecrpool 





REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD, 


Sweet are the scenes of Mowbray, benuteous vale ! 


Ite rural beauties oft beguiled my hours 


In childhood’s days. For when the soft damp dew 


Was falling silent ; when the murky shade 

of evening hid, in gradual gloom, 

surrounding objects ;—then, in solitude, 

1 loved to wander on the fertile banks 

of rural Codbeck, musing in sadness 

On the death of day: or when noon-day sun 
Mad tempted from their baunts the funy tribe, 
With red and Une I hied me to the stream ; 
Where, retired from noise, my childish fancy, 
Brightened by fairy visions, looked on this life 
Agone of happiness; little thinking 

‘That days woud come and find me comfortiess, 
An orphan in the world, fricudioss, and vad. 








MY OWN FIRESIDE. 
(From Watts's Literary Souvenir.) 
—— 
Let others seck for empty joys, 
At ball or concert, rout or play 3 
Whilst, far from Fashion's idle noise, 
Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away,— 
*T wixt book and lute, the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e’er could stra 
From thee—my own Fireside ! 


My own Fire-side! Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise : 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy my eyes! 
What 1s there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—imy own Fireside ! 


A gentle form is near me now ; 
A small white hand is clasp’d in mine ; 
I geze upon ker placid brow, 
And ask what joys can equal thine ! 
A babe, whose beauty’s half divine, 
In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide ;— 
Where may Love seek a fitter stvine, 
Than thou—my own Fireside ! 


What care I for the sullen roar 
Of winds without, that ravaye earth ; 
It doth but bid me prize the more 
The shelter of thy hallowed hearth ;— 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth ;— 
Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 
That glads my own Fireside ! 
My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the skies deform, 
Their fury cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm, and fair, 
Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Have never made their hated lair, 
By thee—my own Fireside ! 


™% poets are a charmed ring, 
fhere no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life's vexations lose their sting ; 
Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 
Then, Jet the pampered fool deride, 
I'll pay my debt of gratitude, 
To thee—my own Fireside ! 
Shrine of my household deities ! 
Fair scene of home's unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burthened spirit flies, 
When fortune frowns, or care annoys : 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 


The smile whose truth hath oft been tried ;— 


What, then, are this world's tinsel toys 
To thee—my own Fireside ! 


O, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 
That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 
To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate’er my future years may be ; 
Let joy or grief my fate betide ; 
Be still an Eden bright to me 
My own—my own Fireside ! 
——————— 


A TRIP IN WALES, 
OR A CURE FOR INCONTINENCY. 
Says WilFto Ned, ‘‘ My heart full sore is, 
My wife's run off with that fop Morris.” 
Ned promptly to his sorrowing friend 
His admonition thus did lend: 
** A trip in Wales to shame would wake her; 
To *Bangor from “Beaumaris take her.” 
(*bang her.) (*heau Morris.) 








iss THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
po 
sf | But, ah! “ how changed the scene !” for now Morresponden ce. 
"% bara ‘. eter’ < Ri. ens. | 1 mourn the death of both my parents; 
* el . 4 “i » om S > te | Laid in their graves, they sleep “ the sleep of death ;” CHESS CHALLENGE, 
is Ae Lis bia ax | ri Ar TO THE EDITOR. 
yo "rar . , 

. i mes } sneak ssaianiniene sas sag = S1k,—I have observed a challenge to Chees players in 
Ot petted haghinen. the Kalcidoscope under the signature of Mungo ; you will 
sata = = = Mudderyicla. s. J. | particularly oblige me by informing Mungo through the 
medium of your paper, that though owing to. the length of 


time necessarily occupied in playing by notes, I am unable 
to accept his challenge, I shall esteem it a particular favour 
if he will condescend to engage in close combat. I have 
precisely the same objections to an exposure as your corres- 
pondent Mungo, but console myself with the thoughts that, 


“He that is valiant, and dores fight, 
Though drubb’d, can lose no honour by't.” 
Though I can pretty positively assure Mungo, that were we 
to meet in propriis personis, we should be perfectly un- 
kown to each other, yet, in order to avoid all difficulty on 
that point, he might, if he preferred it, use some disguise 
at our meeting. 
If Mungo should be inclined to grant me the favour of 
a personal combat, I shall leave it for him to fix any place 
he chooses, either at an inn or any other public place, and 
shall be happy to meet him either at half-past nine o’clock 
in the morning till half-past three on any Saturday ; or at 
half-past five o'clock any other evening in the week.— 
Yours, &c. SANCHO. 
P.S.—I shall be obliged to Mungo to address any com. 
munication to me as follows: **Sancho Panza, Post-office, 
to be left till called for.”” 








LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
salir 
TO THK EDITOR. 

S1r,—As you did me the honour to notice my farewell 
address in such flattering terms in the Mercury of Dec. 2, 
I trust you will insert the following rules, which the wishes 
of my friends induce ine to make public, betng the only 
terms upon which I could be re-engaged in the Liverpool 
and Manchester theatres. 

These rules, which I rejected, and which several of the 
ladies and gentlemen of this theatre also opposed, have to 
them been softened and amended: to me such an oppor- 
tunity of renewing my engagement has never been affordec’= 
therefore my friends and the public are now to judge whe- 
ther I have.been generously dealt with or not. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SOPHIA M‘GIBBON. 


‘* Any performer, engaged at this Theatre, refusing 
publicly to act, sing, and perform, any and every 
character, part, prologue, or epilogue, of and in all trage- 
dies, comedies, plays, operas, choruses, farces, burlettas, 
masks, preludes, interludes, pantomimes, dances, proe 
cessions, and of and in all entertainments or exhibitions 
whatsoever, which shall be exhibited at the aforesaid 
Theatre Royal, when and as often as he or she shall be 
required or wanted so to practise, rehearse, publicly act, 
cing, d perform, by - said mye or their successors, 
or by the manager for them, or eir prom: or b 
any other person in their behalf, by notice in the rae 
lic newspapers, or in the posted playbills, shall forfeit, for 
each refusal, five pounds. 

‘* If any performer, enga; 
sickness, or other bodily indisposition, or infirmity, or by 
any restraint, accident, or cause whatsoever, shall be- 
absent from, or incapable of attending, practising, re- 
hearsing, publicly acting, singing, or Sorboomsiag at the 
said Theatre Royal, in manner herein beforementioned, 
then it shall and may be lawful for the aforesaid lessees, 
or their successors, to stop and retain, for their own use 
and benefit, the aforesaid weekly-sums, or part thereof, 
according to the duration of such absence, payable week] 
as aforesaid, for and during all the time or times of su 
absence, or incapacity, and the said performer shall not 
have any claim on them, or on‘either of them, for the same, 
or any part thereof, any thing therein contained to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

** For each night's absence, from sickness or any other 
cause, the penalty is five pounds; but if a performer sends 
a doctor’s certificate of illness, he only loses his salary 
during the period of such illness; and then must give 
notice when he is able to perform again.” 
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Scientific Wecords. | 


' 


omprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- | 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- | 
sular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume.] 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To Thomas Steele, of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
quire, for improvements in the construction of diving- 
s, or apparatus for diving under water.—Dated 28th 
tober, 1825.6 months to enrol specification. 

To Vernon Royle, of Manchester, for improvements in 

e machinery for cleaning and spinning of silk.—Ist 
ov.—2 months. 

To John Isaac Hawkins, of Pancrass, for improvements 
implements used in the manufacturing and preserving 
books.—1st Nov.—6 months. 

To John Ridgway and William Ridgway, of Cauldon. 

, in the Staffordshire Potteries, manufacturers of 

thenware, for their improved cock-tap, or valve for 
awing off liquors.—1st Nov.—2 months. 

To John ad Samuel Seaward, of the Canal Iron-works, 
oplar, Middlesex, engineers, for improved methois of 
opelling boats, and all kinds of vessels on canals, rivers, 

hd other shallow waters. —2d Nov.—6 months. 

To William Ranyard of Kingston, Surrey, tallow- 

handler, for his circumvolution brush and hander.—2d 

fov.—2 months. acne 

To Thomas Seaton of Barmondsey, Surrey, shipwright, 

r his improvements on wheeled carriages.—5th Nov.— 
months. 

To George Hunter, of Edinburgh, for an improvement 
the construction, use, and application of wheels.—6 


0 Ss. 

To Thomas Shaw Brandreth, of Liverpool, barrister-at 
w, for an improved mode of constructing wheel-carriages. 
sth Nov.—6 months. 

To Samuel Brown, ef Old Brompton, Middlesex, for 
provements in machinery for manufacturing casks or 
her vessels.—8th Nov.—-6 months 

To William Erskine Cockrane, of Regent-street, Mid- 
lesex, for an improvement in cooking apparatus.—8th 
Nov.—6 months. 

To John William Hiort, chief engineer in the Office 





Works, architect and surveyor, for an improved chim- 
ey or flue.—8th Nov.—2 months. 

‘o,Charles Louis Giroud, of Lyons, in France, (at 
esent residing at No. 13, Queen-street, Soho) for a chy. | 
bical substitute for gall-nuts in all the branches of the | 
ts in which they are used.—8th Nov.—2 months. | 
To James Wilks, and John Erroyd, of Rochdale, Lan- | 
ashire, for an improved engine for cutting nails, sprigs, 
nd sparables.—8th Nov.—6 months. : 

To John James Alex. M‘Carthy, of Pall- Mall-place, 
br an improved pavement or covering for streets, roads, 

c—-10th Nov.6 months. 

To Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, for a method of 
ndering ships’ cables and anchors more secure and less 
able to strain and injury while the vessel lies at anchor.— 
Oth Nov.—6 months. 

To Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, for improvements 
* binding of books and portfolios.—10th Nov.—6 
honths. 

To J. George Deyerlein, of Mercer-street, St. Martin’s- 
n-thc-Fields, smith and tool-maker, for improvements, 

ommunicated from abroad, on weighing machines, deno- 
hinated German weigh-bridges.—10th Nov.—6 months. 
To Samuel Parker, of Argyle-street, Middlesex, bronze 

d iron founder, and William Francis Hamilton, of 

-street, Long-lane, Surrey, engineer, for alloy or 
yt metals.—12th Nov.—6 months. 

0 Edward Bowring, of Goldsmith-strect, London, 
lk-manufacturer, and Robert Stamp, of Buxted, Sussex, 
eaver, for improvements in the working, weaving, or 
reparing silk and other fibrous materials used in making 
ats, bontets, shawls, and other materials.—17:h Nov.— 
months. 

To James Guestier, of Fenchurch-buildings, for a 
mode of making paper from substances thereby applica- 
ple to that purpose.—17th Nov.—6 months. 

To Alexander Lamb, of Princes-street, Bank, London, 
nd William Suttill, of Old Brompton, Middlesex, flax- 
Pinner, for improvements in machinery for roving and 
pinning flax, &c.—17th Nov. months. 

To George Borradaile, of Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, for 
n improved method of making or setting up of hats or 





at bodies.—-17th Nov.—6 monthis.. 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

Our townsman, Mr. Macgowan, in a letter to the Wed- 
nesday’s paper, on the subject of the alterations in measures 
which are about to take place, furnishes the following use- 
ful information : ; 

The imperial gallon contains 1-5th part more than the 
old wine gallon, and, consequently, is worth 1 5th more: 
thus, if the old gallon of wine costs 15s. the imperial will 
cost 18s. 

The imperial contains 1.60th part less than the old ale 

allon: therefore, if the old gallon is worth 2s. 6d. the 
imperial is worth 2s. 54d. 

The imperial bushel 1s 1-82d part larger than the Win- 
chester, and will, of course, cost 1-32d part more: thus, if 


; the old bushel of malt costs10s. 8d. the imperial will cost 11s. 


To bring wine gallons to imperial, deduct 1-6th: thus, 
36 wine make 80 imperial. 

To bring ale to imperial, add 1-60th : thus, 15 ale make 
15} imperial. 

‘0 bring Winchester to imperial bushels, deduct 1-32d 
part: thus, 20 Winchester bushels, or 80 pecks, make 19 
bushels 14 peck, or 774 pecks imperial. 

Mr. Macgowan also remarks, that if the imperial gal- 
lon is made as to the ale gallon, as 59 to 60, the result will 
scarcely vary one hundredth part trom Gutteridge’s tables. 


Egyptian Mummies.—The result of a variety of experi- 
ments condacted by Dr. Granville, proves common bees’ 
wax to be the ingredient used by the Egyptians to prepare 
their mummies. A _ portion of the mummy brought to 
England by Sir A. Kdmonstone, being deprived of its 
wax, instantly began to putrify. After a subsequent 
thorough impregnation of wax, putrefaction ceased, and it 
had every appearance of a newly-prepared subject. 


Astronomy.—To those who have ood telescopes, the 
planet Saturn is now a very interesting object, in the S.E. 
quarter of the heavens 3 his double ring, and tour or five 
of his satellites, are very distinctly seen after nine o'clock, 
if the evening is clear.—Some of tie London papers have 
stated that on the 29th November, 1826, there will bea 
total eclipse of the Sun ; this is an errur ; little more than 
one half of the dise will be obscured. 


An article in the Literary Gazette, on the phenomena 
of the Comet last observed, thus concludes—‘* An intereste 
ing coincidence suggested itself, on comparing the mean 
temperature of the undermentioned years, during parts of 
the months of September and October, with the present 
year, and the corresponding days, the result of which is 
sufficiently remarkable to be recorded :— 


65 
Fahrenheit's Thermometer. 
** Hence it appears that the excess is in favour of a pre- 
sumption that our atmosphere was excited by the Comet’s 
influence.” ; 


Ancient Price of Labour.—In the year 1352, 25th Ed- 
ward III. wages paid to haymakers was Id. a day. A 
mowerof meadows 3d. a day, or 5d. an acre. Reapers of 
corn in the first week in August 2d. in the second 3d. per 
day, and so on till the end of August, without meat, 
drink, or other allowance, finding their own tools. For 
threshing a quarter of wheat or rye, 24d ; a quarter of 
barley, beans, peas, and oats, 14d. A master carpenter 
3d. a day, other carpenters 2d. A master mason 4d. per 
day, other masons 3d. and their servants 14d. per day. 
Tilers 3d. and their ‘*knaves” 14d. Thatchers 3d. per 
day, and their knaves 14d. Plasterers, and other workers 
of mud walls, and their knaves, in the like manner, with- 
out meat or drink, and this from Easter to Michaelmas; 
and from that time less, according to the direction of the 
Justices. 


Natural History.—Shore’s Royal — (adver- 
tised in the Local Department of the Kaleidoscope ) con- 
tains many novel objects of attraction to the admirers of 
nature, particularly a singular animal called the Warez, 
of which it is said natural history gives no account what- 
ever. The head resembles that of the sapepetnes, 
having four large ivory tusks growing out of the upper 
and lower jaws: the eyes are remarkably large, and are 
higher than those of any other animal; indeed, no pen 
can adequately describe him. He was brought from Cape 
de Verde, ia Africa.—The leopards, which were whelped 
in Otley, in Yorkshire, and bred in the Menagerie, are 
so remarkably tame that the keeper will go into their den 
and make them jump through small hoops, over sticks, 
over his back, and sit up and lie down at the word of com- 
mand ; they will also leap a the keeper’s back, and 
play all sorts of amusing gambols. 

















Theatre.—By the advertisements in our suppiementa® 


| local sheet, our readcrs will learn that Mr. Bland’s benetit 


is fixed for this evenyng (Monday, the 12th instant) and 
that of Mr. Bass for Monday next, the 19:h, These yen- 
demen have both laboured hard in the theatrical vinevard, 
and we hope they will reap a hberal harvest.—See «adv. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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REMARKS FOR OCTOBER. 


of my abs from home at the 





Omitted in ¢ q 
regular period of insertion. 

Mean Barometrical height, 29deg. 81 min.; mean tempera- 
ture, at eight o’clock in the morning, 52deg.; noon, 58 deg. 
20min.; extreme during night, 46deg.; general mean, 5} deg. 
20min.; Pluviometer, lin. 56dec.; prevailing wind, Westerly 
The temperature of this month has been generally mild, ex- 
cepting from the 19th to the 22d inclusive; on the evening of 
the 20th, the index of my night Thermometer stood at 3) deg. 
being one degree below the freezing point, which is an unusual 
degree of cold for October. 

REMARKS FOR NOVEMBER, 

Mean Barometrical height, 29deg. 60min.; mean tempera- 
ture, at eight o'clock in the morning, 42deg. 20min.; noon, 
46deg.; extreme during night, 39deg. 20 min.; general mean, 
42deg.; Pluviometer, 2in. 71 dec.; prevailing winds, Westerly . 
The past month has been throughout unhealthy, the atmo- 
sphere having been generally dense and humid. ‘The mean 
of my Barometer is lower this, than any preceding month 
in the present year, and the Pluviometer, according to the 
denotation of the Barometer, has marked a greater depth of 
rain than has occurred in the present year. The genera) tem- 
perature has been in every respect as may be antieipated in 
the month of November. 


December 1st. A. ABRAHAM. 





The Weauties of Chess. 





** Ludimus effigicm belli”......00000.V IDAs 
—<— 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXI. 
White. Black. 

1 Knight...... G—14 1 King ......H—5 

2 King....... .F—5 2 Pawn......H—6 

3 Knight......F—6)4 MATE. 
——a 

[NO. LXXx11.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in seventeen moves. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 
WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI’ AN AULD MAN? 


—- 
THE WORDS BY ROBERT BURNS; THE MUSIC BY SAMUEL SMITH, OF MANCHESTER, 
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What can a young las - sie, what shall a young las-sie, What can a young las-sie do wi’ an auld man? Bad 
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CHORUS. Forte. 

















What can a young las - sie, what shall a young las -sie, What can a young las-sie do wi’ an auld man ? 
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He’s always compleenin fra mornin to e’enin, He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang ; I never can please him do a’ that I can; 
He’s doylt and he’s dozin, his blude it is frozen, He’s peevish, and jealous of a’ the young fellows, 
O dreary’s my life wi’ a crazy auld man! O, dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man! 
=f Chorus, What can a young lassie, &c. Chorus, What can a young lassie, &c. 
— The Bougue t { make a point, when I travel in foreign countries, to, haps as well that a me picture of Copenhagen was not 


«| have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 




























en MONTAIGNE. 
BELZONI. 
(From the Cambridge Chronicle.) 
Bad —=__ 


Whilst we observe with satisfaction the progress of the 
subscription which has been entered into for the popes 
of relieving Mrs. Belzoni’s distresses, we cannot help la- 
menting the apathy which prevailed in London with regard 
to the Exhibition in Leicester-square. If the public had 
but evinced a liberal — for the success of an under- 
taking which had cost the life of one of the party (James 
Courtine, Mr. Belzoni’s assistant) and subjected the other 
to the severest fatigues both of body and mind, Mrs. Bel- 
zoni would have been spared the pain of owing her sub- 
sistence to private charity, and would have been enabled 
to secure a provision for herself and for the relatives of her 
unfortunate husband. The merits of Belzoni have been 
appreciated by various writers abroad ; and we cannot help 
inserting some passages honourable to his memory, ex- 
<a fe tracted bom the writings of a Danish traveller :— 
~aee ‘s It was my good fortune at Copenhagen to meet one 










of the most remarkable men of the age—Mr. Belzoni. 
He had arrived at the Danish capital from St. Petersburgh, 
through Finland, and by the way of Stockholm, in the 
short space of twelve days. Some urgent business, which 
required his presence in London as soon as possible, pre- 
vented him from minutely inspecting Copenhagen ; but 
I found that his active and intelligent mind had already 
made excellent use of the few hours he had been there. He 
was acquainted with the exterior appearance of the city ge- 
nerally, and had inspected the principal library and col- 
lection of pictures belonging to the King, as well as the 
palace of Christiansborg, which, from its stupéndous size, 
must be an object striking to those even who have beheld 

the palaces of the first-rate a of the Continent. 
-F ‘* The circumstance of our having lived _— years hn 
er in the 










England, and being able to communicate toget 
lan eof a country, respecting which our sentiments 
fally harmonized, soon placed us on a footing which is 
not readily established between compatriots in a —— 
country, and Mr. Belzoni kindly accepted my offer to be 
his Cicerone in Copenhagen, if he should be able to pro- 
long his stay. It seemed to be his most anxious wish to 
‘orm his journey with the = despatch possible, 
and he Gibemptiched | it, I have been informed, some days 
within the usual period. 
** It was highly gratifying to my national pride to hear 
Mr. Belzoni spaak of the King’s great library in unquali- 
led terms of commendation. The librarians, who are all 
r. men of extensive erudition and highly cultivated taste, had, 
it seems, erly seized the opportunity of displaying the 
most valuable stores of the Danish monarch before a tra- 
veller, who had claims so strong on the friendly attentions 
of men of science and literature. ee 
** Belzoni — fortunately delayed longer at Copen- 
hagen than he had expected, it fell to my lot to show some 
attentions to that interesting person, by pointing out various 
objects worthy of a stranger's notice. When we met again 
in theevening, at the Hotel of wee he informed me 
that he had been at the play, and. 
gratified. 
*** But you do not understand our language, Sir, I pre- 
sume ; and the play of the evening happened to be one of 
Holberg’s most truly Danish pieces. How could you, then, 


ad come away highly 


plunge at once into the midst of some large assemblage of 
people, when the opportunity offers. I seldom fail to 
come or with some idea of the national character.’ 

‘* *Well, Sir, I should like to know what you will say of 
us in addition to what Shakspeare, Molesworth, Yorick, 
Coxe, Wraxall, Dr. Clarke, Mary Woolstonecraft, Sir 
John Carr, and Mr. Macdonald have already said ?” 

**¢ From what I heard and saw at the play, I should say 
you were a very quiet, good-natured people, who are very 
fond of a hearty laugh. You have reason to ve proud of a 
dramatist whocan shake your sides in the manner I noticed 
to-night : as for your music, I fancied myself in my own 
country.’ 

** Mr. Belzoni spoke this in a tone, and with a look, 
which satisfied me that the words were not the badinage 
of a captain of compliments. 

*¢ On the following morning I took Belzoni, in the first 
instance, to an institution, which I conceived to be of para- 
mount interest to an Italian—the Academy of Arts. The 
exterior of the structure is prepossessing,and the interior did 
not disappoint the expectations which Belzoni had been led 
to form from the appearance of the city,on which the Aca- 
demy of Arts has in so many respects had the most salutary 
effects. Its classes are attended by many hundreds of lads 
of all professions and trades, who receive gratuitous instruc- 
tion from the Royal Academicians, most of whom are 
lodged in the Academy. Belzoni was highly pleased with 
the specimens of the pupils which he inspected in the class- 
rooms. The works painted by the Royal Academicians 
for admission, and afterwards hung up in the Council 
Chamber, also gave him so much satisfaction, that I could 
not suffer the a to slip of asking him, ‘ Now, 
Mr. Belzoni, if you should chance to hear some reviewer, 
of great authority, say, ‘It would be loss of time to speak 
of the fine arts in Denmark ; they hardly exist.” * He 
should not repeat so flippant an assertion in my hearing, 
replied Belzoni, unless he could efface a recollection of 
what I have seen here to-day.’ _In the Hall of Marbles, 
Belzoni would of course be gratified to meet with excellent 
casts of the finest monuments of art produced in his own 
a But his visit tothe Academy was rendered par- 
ticularly interesting, and, I may say, affecting, to a person 
of such excellent dispositions as Belzoni, by the marked at- 
tentions of the different professors to whom he was intro- 
duced. Three of them addressed him in his mother tongue, 
with all the elegance and ease of well-bred Italians.— 
Others used the French language, which Belzoni also spoke | 
with great facility. One of the professors, the celebrated 
engraver Clemens, a venerable old man, addressed Bel- 
zoni, with much neatness, in the language with which the 
labours of Belzoni, and the tenderest sympathies of his 
nature, were most intimately associated. r. Clemens 
addressed Belzoni in —. the domestie language of 
both, Mr. Clemens, like Belzoni, being married to an 
Englishwoman. Mr. Clemens was at the moment occu- 
pied with an engraving from a picture of Christ’s Agony in 
the Garden, by Professor Eckersberg. The picture being 
turned upside down for the purpose of engraving, Mr. 
Clemens politely took it down and hung it on the wall 
for Belzoni’s inspection. I wished Professor Eckersberg 
had been present. Nothing could have been more satis- 
factory to'an artist, whose merits are only exceeded by his 
modesty, than to have marked the contemplative mood in 
which Belzoni stood wrapt for some time, and then made 
a few remarks, more eloquently expressive of the value of 
the picture thai the most laboured and methodical display 
of connoiseurship.” *° * * & & 

‘* There were many other objects without and within 
the city of Copenhagen, to which I could have wished to 
draw Belzoni’s attention ; but the urgency of the business 





_ be so highly gratified ?” I inquired. 
oi ‘«*Why, I went to the play,’ replied Belzoni, * because 


exhibited tohim. French tyranny had driven Belzont 
from his native land to England, which he had made his 
own country as much as 7 foreigner could do. The cit 
of Copenhagen could not, therefore, but be tender groun 
to a well-wisher of Britain of so much sensibility as 
Belzoni.” -. . . . eo a = 

** Belzoni now took a farewell view of the | of Coper:- 
hagen, which would be concealed the moment his carriage 
began to descend the hill of Fredericksberg to the west- 
ward. As the pleasure of meeting so unexpectedly this 
remarkable man had been great, so would the pain of 
parting with him have been; but when the moment of 
separation arrived, he expressed himself so kindly of the 
persons he had become acquainted with in Denmark, and 
to whom he desired me to convey his acknowledgments, 
with his best wishes for their individual welfare and the 
prosperity of Denmark, that I could not but feel happy ; 
at the same time that he produced the most pleasurable 
effect on my mind, by calling out, as the carriage moved 
away, *We shall soon meet again in Old England.’ ” 

[ The pleasure of meeting Belzoni again, and in Eng- 
land, fell to my lot on the 14th of July in the same year 
(1822). Knowing how much his time was occupied, I 
called and took my leave at the same time. This ar- 
rangement at first drew from Belzoni a gentle rebuke in 
the shape of a question: ** And did you not think, my 
dear Sir, that I would have been happy to do for you in 
England, what you did for me in Denmark?” But 
when I had explained my motives, he was satisfied. After 
some conversation, in the course of which he frequently re- 
verted to Denmark, I prepared to depart. But I was not 
allowed to do so, before he had put into my possession 
some additional tokens of kindness, which now mournfully - 
remind me of an excellent man, whose fate will be deplored 
by **the wise and good of every nation and me ny in 
the civilized world, while his name descends to the ‘latest 
posterity, as that of one who perished in the glorious at- 
tempt of extending human knowledge”’|—Mr. Houtson’s 
letter to Mrs. Belzoni, communicating the death of her 
husband. 

Extracted from Denmark Delineated, by Andrew Feld- 
borg, member of the University of Ccpenhagen. 





Primitive Manners in Manchester.—Dr. Aikin, in hia 
description of the state of rs and d tic economy 
at the beginning of the 18th century, says, that at this 
time it was usual for the manufacturers of the first rank 
to repair to their warehouses before six o'clock in the 
morning, accompanied by their apprentices, and such of 
their children as had left schoo); at seven they returned 
to breakfast, where they made a hearty meal out of one 
large dish of water pottage, placed in the middle of the 
table, which they cooled an — by dipping each 
spoonful into a bowl of milk. hen persons of this de- 
scription went to London, the prevailing luxuries in which 
they indulged were Brunswick mum, strong beer, apd 
Virginia tobacco. Such of their daughters as were taught 
music, thrummed an instrument called a spinnet, which 
cost about £5; and the wives of persons in genteel Jife 
entered upon their afternoon visiting parties at two o'clock, 
that they might be enabled to return home at an hour 
sufficiently early to attend the evening prayers at the 
Old Church, which commenced at four o’clock. Soon 
after this time tea began to be drank in company by per- 
sons of respectability, instead of home-made wine; a 
pastry school was opened in the town for the instruction of 
young ladies in the art of confectionary; @ boarding- 
school was also opened for the first time in Manchester ; 
and a dancing-school followed, as the natural appendege 
for the initiation of persons of both sexes in the poie 








on which he travelled would not admit of it. It was per- 


accomplishment. 
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Correspondence. 





GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY, CRITICISM, &c. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—It was my intention to send, in time for your 
last paper, some‘ remarks on Mr. Macgowan's letter of | purpose, however, the whole tenor of the preface is of the 


the 24th November, but a number of circumstances in- 
terfered with my doing so. That Ictter appears to me to 
contain as striking a specimen as I ever met with of the 
subterfuge to which a man will resort when he condescends 
to defend himself in his errors. Conscious that the re- 
ceived rules of grammar will not authorize his inadvertent 
construction of the paragraph which has Jed to this dis. 
cussion, Mr. Macgowan seeks to lead me into a dispute 
about the origin of grammar ; a subject as foreign from 
the question really at issue as the orthography of his own 
name. 

Mr. Macgowan tells me that I have assumed, ** as an 
undoubted fact, the vulgar opinion, that rules of grammar 
are 90 many unalterable decrees of the Fates.” Mr. 
Macgowan is so far correct, that, however vulgar the 
opinion may be, I certainly do suppose that certain prin- 
ciples, or rules, are s0 universally acknowledged by the 
learned of every nation, that those who deviate from them, 
ether in speaking or in writing, and no matter in what 
language, are to be deemed guilty of inaccuracy; and J 
must say, that, if Mr. Macgowan limsclf has not sanc- 
tioned this opinion by bis grammar, he has, in producing 
that work, laboured in vain. 

Mr. Macgowan asserts, in a former letter, that, by 
showing that a certain expression was used by Mr. Fox, 
he has proved that he was himself right in using the same 
expression; and, if he is content with such proof, | have 
no doubt whatever that he can adduce proof equally valid 
to sanction still greater inaccuracies. But will he contend, 
that ** the verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person,” is a rule which may be dispensed 
with on the authority of some illustrious example? May 
we employ the masculine pronoun to denote the feminine 
person, or the feminine to denote the masculine, provided 
only that we can stumble on the blunder of some great 
man, which may be produced in answer to a troublesome 
inquirer ? 

Now, Sir, Mr. Macgowan was pleased, in kind return 
for my intended benefit to bim, to criticise the composition 
ot iy first tetter,—One-or two of his positions, I confess, 
uppear to me to be somewhat hypercritical, if not incer- 
rect; but this by the bye. In another he is clearly right, 
and for his memento [ thank him. He has proved, I 
think very satisfactorily, that to apply the adverb **/ess” to 
number is wrong ; but, suppose I produce from Mr. Fox, 
or from some other of the ** best authors,”’ a passage in 
which * less” is applied to number, will Mr. Macgowan 
be so obliging as to help me out of my dilemma? Am I 
to act upon the conviction which I derive from ** the 
grammarian Murray,” through the medium of my learned 
opponent, or am I to reject the grammiarian and cleave to 
the great name? If the latter, my learned opponent 
must be aware, that he has thrown his criticism away ; for 
examples, such as I refer to, abound. 

I regret very much that I cannot acknowledge the com- 
pliment, which Mr. Macgowan has paid to my last letter, 
by expressing a corresponding pleasure in the perusal of 
his reply; for, undoubtedly, that reply bespeaks a want 
of candour, which excites a suspicion, that not truth, but 
victory (so amusingly proclaimed in his modest motto) is 
his primary object. Be that as it may, to garble and 
distort quotations are symptoms which, according to my 
notions, are much more strongly indicative of ** a bad 
cause,” than any thing advanced by me. But to such 
expedients has Mr. Macgowan resorted, 

Let any one compare the passage from the preface to 
Bishop Lowth's grammar, as fairly transcribed by me, 
with the extract from that passage, ay quoted by Mr. 


j will hardly be suffi-icut. 


, Macgowan, and then read his remarks. The extract isa 
| con.nent (adhering as closely as possible to the words of 
| the original) on a quotation from Dean Swift, whic is of 
| doubtful signification, it therefore forms only a member of 
| the passage, which, taken entire, is as free from ambiguity 
|asany Mr. Macgowan ever produced, although, to destroy 
| its effect, he calls it ambiguous. Unfortunately for his 
| same tendency. ** The truth is,” says the Bishop after- 
| wards, ** grammar is very much negiected among us.”"=- 
|** A prammatical study of our language makes no part of 
the ordinary method of instruction, which we pass through 
in childhood ; and it is very seldom that we apply our- 
selves to it afterwards. Yet the want of it will not be 
effectually supplied by any other advantages whatsoever. 
Much practice in the polite world, and a general acquaint- 
ance with the best authors, are good HELPS 3 but alone 
We have writers who have en- 
joyed these advantages in their full extent, and yet cannot 
be recommended as models of inaccurate style.”—** But 
perhaps the notes subjuined to the following pages will 
furnish a more convincing argument than any thing that 
can be said here, both of the truth of the charge of in- 
accuracy brought against our language, as it subsists in 
practice, and of the necessity of investigating the prin- 
ciples of it, and studying-it grammatically, if we would 
attain to a due degree of skill in it. It is with reason 
expected of every person of a liberal education, and it is 
indispensibly required of every one who undertakes to 
inform or entertain the public, that he should be able to 
express himself with propriety and accuracy. It will evi- 
dently appear, from these notes, that OUR BEST AUTHORS 
have committed gross mistakes, for want of a due know- 
ledge of English grammar, or at least of a proper attention 
tv THE RULES of it.” From these further quotations, I 
apprehend it will be acknowledged, even by Mr. Mac- 
gowan, that, in the opinion of Bishop Lowth, expressed 
without ambiguity, ** the practice of the best authors” is 
but a Ae/p; and that rules exist for the composition of our 
language, which afford a far more certain guidance. 

But Mr. Macgowan has taken a still greater license 
with the grammarian Murray. The passage which he has 
quoted, as if consecutive, from page 158 of the grammar, 
consists of three sentences, the last of which is entirely 
detached from the other two, a paragraph standing between 
them ; and the object of the writer is clearly very different 
from that for which the quotation is here given. At page 
156, Murray lays down the rule, ** Adjective pronouns 
must agree in number with their substantives.”” He then 
gives ** a few instances of the breach of this rule,”’ as, this 
means, this amends, and enters into an argument, in 
which he undoubtedly endeavours to justify these instances 
on the ground of authority. It is in the course of this 





argument that the sentences quoted by Mr. Macgowan 
occur. But whereas Murray's intention is merely to re- 
cognise the old proverb, ** there is no rule without an 
exception,” and in favour of terms which have, by the 
torce of long habit, almost ceased to be exceptions, the 
names considered as plural having in those cases assumed 
somewhat of the character of primitive words ;—the quo- 
tation is used to uphold, by the authority of this gramma- 
rian, a general disregard of rule where it interferes with 
what Mr. Macgowan may esteem the practice of the best 
authors, and with the ulterior view of justifying a mani- 
fest violation of the principles of grammar. 

I have had no opportunity, Sir, of referring to the other 
works mentioned by Mr. Macgowan; but it is of less 
consequence, as I cannot divest myself of the fear that he 
has treated them as unworthily as he has treated Murray. 
In truth, I have neither leisure nor inclinatign to pursue 
the discussion through a course so circuitous and unsatis- 
factory, and feel disposed here to take my leave. 1n con- 
clusion, however, as Mr. Macgowan has not met the 





which may render it more difficult to evade it. Hay) 
endeavoured to supersede the rules of grammar ,by « 
induction of facts observed in the practice of the best 
thors,” it occurred to me that it must be exceedingly a 
ficult to render such a substitution intelligible to yo 
people; and I therefore inquired, as plainly as I coy 
without what appeared to be an useless repetition of word 
whether they had ** already begun to make inductions 
facts,” observed in the practice of the best authors 2 
Liverpool, December 6, 1825. CASTOR, 











CLASSICS. 


=e 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In answer to your correspondent Jnguircr, alloy 
me to inform him, that it is not customary to observe th 
elisions of vowels at thg end of words, in reading aloui 
With regard to the practice of the Romans, we, modern 
can form but a very obscure judgment ; and though 
subject has been a matter of controversy amongst moden 
writers, no satisfactory evidence has been produced a 
either side. It is customary, at the present time, at both 
Universities, to read the lines Jnguirer mentions, as aly 
all similar ones, without any elisions. The elision of th 
consonant m, when the next word begins with a vowel, 
must, of course, be omitted in reading aloud, on the sam 
principle as the elision of the vowels are, the one being 
by the figure Syxalapha, and the other by Ecthlipsis; 
both which were, probably, intruduced for convenience in 
scanning.— Yours, &c. PH{LOMATHES. 


— 








Co Worresyondents. 


THe Worp THat.—We have frequently observed how th 
word that may occur with grammatical propriety eight 
times, in uninterrupted succession; or, in other words, 
that a sentence may be so constructed, that the following 
shall form a part of it:—** I say, that that that thal that thd 





ber, withan analysis, or parsing. Inthe meantime we bare 
to announce to our readers, that ten thousand thats, ora 
million times that number, may correctly succeed ead 
other without the intervention of any other word. We 
will say no more on the subject at present, but leave our 
readers to try their ingenuity by solving the problem. 








SHEFFIELD SHAKsPEARE CLUB.—Our correspondent Dram 
ticus is informed, that we have perused the report of the 
Sheffield Shakspeare Club with great pleasure, and that we 
have some thoughts of devoting a column or two of the 
next Kaleidoscope to an abridgement of some of the speeches. 





West Inpia Stavery.—East Inpia SueAr.—We shall have 
much pleasure, next week, in giving a place to the commn- 
nication of C. S. of Oswestry. 





Cuess.—As Mungo has not yet favoured us with an interview, 
and as we feel assured that we cannot proceed without 
some previous communication with him, we beg to refer 
him to our note of last week, which we prsume he hae 
overlooked. 


Divison WantTED.—The letter of An Informant on this ai} 
ject shall be inserted in the next Kadeiduscope, 








Music.—We have on hand several unappropriated. pieees of 
music, amongst which are a vet of original variations 
Weber’s Gipsy Dance, by Mr. J. Cohun. We have not ye 
looked it over; but judging from the score, we fear it is tos 
difficult to give satisfaction to any one but a professor 
Octave passages, in allegro time, and demisemiquaver ruse 
for the left hand, are much more difficult of aecomplia® 
ment than agreeable to the ear. 





The following are in the hands of our printers:—Lines ona 
Dying Infant, as recited by Mr. Putman—C.’s translation 
of some French Lines in a late Kaleidoscope—Some of the 
Pieces of W. A. of Sheffield—The Wag outwitted by Quie 
a Pi 
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We have just received the communication of M. D. and A. 











question which I intended to propose, as to the pupils 





whom he was ambitious of submitting to your judgment, } 
I would take the liberty of repeating it with a precision | 
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that that,” &c, We shall repeat the sentence in an early num. ‘ 
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